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From the New-York Visitor. 
LUCY PINKHAM; 
Mr, the Romance of Reality. 


(Continued. ] 


Haxrier and Jane retired to rest with feelings of 
the most painful description. They had waited 
long for the young men to make their appearance, 
and it was not until they had been again and 
again assured that they had retired for the night, 
that they could be persuaded to follow their exam. 
ple. What strange accident had befallen their 
father, they could not surmise; why there should 
be any mystery about it, and why it should be so 
studiously kept from them, was wholly unaccoun- 
table. The two young ladies lay awake, conver- 
sing on the subject, until the clock struck three. 
In the morning they met their father at the 
breakfast table. Nothing unusual appeared. 
He conversed with his wonted cheerfulness, and 
his health was evidently good. ‘The young men 
Excepting a certain melan- 
choly thoughtfulness in the countenance of El- 
verton, they betrayed no recollection of the events 
of the preceding evening : 


were also present. 


and as the girls had 
set Elverton down for a strange fellow, it was not 
from him that they hoped 
After 
ordered his carriage 


to draw a disclosure of 
breakfast, Mr. 
, and went to town as usual, 
to attend to his business; while I 


past events. Converse 
and 
inthe drawing-room. 

‘* Now do tell us, Frank, what was the matter 
with pa’ last night ?” 


Elverton 
Frank encountered the ladies 


* Matter—” said Frank, as if trying to recol- 
lect. * Oh, 
walking alone. 


I remember. 
He 


should always ride. 


He had been out 
is too fleshy to walk—he 
The heat—the storm, were 


too much for him. 


Rambling over his grounds 
he became fatigued.” 

Elverton said nothing; and this was deemed 
The girls were satisfied. 
We willleave them in the drawing-room chatting 
with their beaux 


explanation encagh. 


, while we give the reader a truc 
version of the affair. 

In our last, we gave the reader an account of a 
during which Mr. Pinkham was discovered 
undignified situation. He was escorted 
home by Elverton, while Frank performed the same 
good service for Harriet and Jane. 
ton left the house of Pinkham, 


ramble, 


ma very 


Before Elver- 
Lucy entered it. 
She had been to dispose of some of the workmanship 
of her hands, as it was upon her labors principally 
that the unhappy family depended for support.— 
Before entering the hose, however, she was met 
by her mother, who prepared her to encounter their 
visitor, by relating the 


circumstances under which 


he came to the house. As she entered 


, she saw 
her father upon his bed, snoring off the fumes of 
liquor, while Elverton sat near him carelessly turn. 
ing over the leaves of an odd volume, which he had 
packed up from the floor. 

‘Mi 


— a 
Pinkham, your most obedient, id hi 


rising. “I am glad to perceive that you retain 
your health through all these trying scenes.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said she with a low courtesy, 
as she laid away her hat; and this was all that 
maiden timidity permitted her to say. 

“‘ L hope,” continued Elverton, “ that I shall not 
be deemed an intruder here; but really my calls 
are not much like angels’ visits.” 

Lucy replied that as they were not over run with 
visitors, his presence gave them no inconvenience ; 
although she feared he would find but poor enter- 
tainment there. 

“ Better entertainment than every one would 
suppose,” said he—* for instance, here is a book, 
quite a favorite of mine, which I have in vain sought 
for clsewhere. It is the life of Robin Hood, ‘ done 
as the the title tells us—a singular pro- 
duction and one which revives in 


in rhyme,’ 


my mind the 
scenes and impressions of my childhood.” 

“There is something interesting about that book,” 
answered Lucy—“ although there is little modern 
elegance of style.” 

Elverton looked down and remained a moment 
silent. ‘ I have wondered,” said he at last, “ that 
you have not opened a little school. ‘There seems to 
be a number of young people in the neighborhood.” 

Lucy slightly coloured. Her mother made an- 
swer that she feared that people would be unwilling 
to send their children thither. 

“There is something incomprehensible in all 
this,” said Elverton. ‘“ I will confess that I have 
heard you spoken lightly of; but, with the single 
exception that Mr. Pinkham is intemperate, I know 
of nothing against you: and surely there are many 
families situated in precisely the same manner; yet 
Why should 
the wife and children of an inebriate be condemned 
for his follies?” 


the blame falls only where it belongs. 


All the world docs not reason so,” replied Lucy 


with considerable effort, and a deep blush. 
“ Perhaps,” said Mrs. Pinkham, “ that we are 
censured, because, through all, we never could be 
induced to take sides with others against him. My 
husband has claims upon us which cannot be oblit- 
erated.” 
“ I should judge,” returned Elverton, “ that he 


had, some time in his life, been a men in 
different condition from the present.” 

* Yes, Mrs. Pinkhara—** when 
I first knew him, he taught a Jarge school, and was 
accounted a man of His talents 


who now trample 


a very 


” 


sir,” returned 
great learning. 
gained him the notice of some 
upon him. He began to drink soon after our mar- 


riage; but not much then. until his 
relatives and friends had all raised an outery against 


him, and s« 


It was not 


separated themselves from his company, 
that he plunged into the gulf of imtemperance. 
Persons who regarded themselves asthe most right- 
cous of mankind, assailed his character, broke up 
his school, and turned him out the world. 
Then he became discouraged, and continued going 
from bad to worse, 


upon 


until he has become what you 
him!” 


1,” said Elverton 


06 pinas 4 
he Lall if 


now sce 


sons who have taken so much rn to injure him, 
had used the smallest exertion to reclaim him, he 
would have escaped this fate.” 

“I do not doubt it,” answered Mrs. Pinkham. 
Elverton then rose to depart, but begged leave to 
call and sce Mr. Pinkham the next morning, when 
he should be astir. 

Elverton had searecly regained the highway 
before he met his friend Frank, who having left the 
girls on the portico of their father’s house, had come 
in search of him. 

“ You are a queer fellow, Elverton,’ 
“ and not very choice in your company.” 

* Where we 


” 


* said he, 


have an opportunity to do any 





good 
* Fiddle-stick !” 


case is hopeless. 


The 


Leave such busines to the parson, 


you'll do no good there. 


and enjoy life while you are in your prime.” 

“ Bat, Frank, you may not be that the 
wife and daughter of that drunkard are intelligent 
people. 


aware 


Lucey Pinkham has read much, and is well 
educated.” 
“ That’ 


and staring his companion in the face.— 


ssomcthing new !” cried Frank, stopping, 
* But how 
can that be possible when even their near neigh- 
hours say of them everything that is bad. I have 
heard the family compared with brute beasts.” 

“ In the first place,” said Elverton, “ Mr. Pink- 
ham is a notorious toper. In the second place, his 
now to one 
who knows the world as well as you do, these cir- 
cumstances 


wife and children are notorious! y poor— 


are sufficient to account for the neglect 
with which they have been treated, and the con- 
tempt with which they are spoken of.” 

Elverton then gave his friend the history of the 
Pinkhams as far as he had learned it. 

“ If this is true,” said Frank, “ they are much to 
be pitied ; but we have benevolent societies to inquire 
into the condition of such people.” 

“ Yes,” said Elverton, “ 
no doubt oi 

Just then the youths had reached the new hotel, 
which stood a few paces from the public road, and 
both suddenly stopped, as they heard a loud voice, 
which seemed to proceed from the bar-room, and 
which nearly resembled that of Mr. Converse. 

“ Surely,” said Frank, 
worthy host.” 


you have all those things, 





** that is the voice of our 


“ T was struck with the 
Elverton. 


same thought,” replied 
“ He appears to be highly excited on 
some political topic.” 

“ T have heard it whispered,” said Frank, “ that 
he has recently been seen excited from other causes ; 
but not a word of this to a third person, for it may 
be a slander.” 

“It probably is,” returned Elverton, “ 
would do well to watch 


ye twe 
here until he comes out ; 
for if it is true that he sometunes indulges in wine, 
he may need our assistance.” 

“ Well,” said Frank, “ we will boldly ente: 
castle; for I should like to be 


=O saying, 


thy 
satisfied.” 

Frank dragged his friend into the bar- 
room of the hotel. The landlord’s eyes spariiied a 


syous welcome, for his n estabhienment necded 
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custom, and the youths-had the air of persons who 
could show money if they pleased: But-their atten- 
tion was soon direeted toward the portly person of 
Mr. Converse, who stood near the bar, with a half. 
empticd glass near him, and duscussing fluently 
ubout the comtyoveried questions of the day. ‘The 
person to whom he principally directed his discourse 
was a short pug-nosed man, with small sparkling 
eyes, Whose face bore witness to the frequent pota- 
tions with which he had been im the habit of 
comforting his outward inae.—Frank was-sorry to 
see his intended father-in-law condescend to dispute 
in such company. Mr. Converse was not slow 
in recognizing his guests ; and appeared to be highly 
pleased at their entrance. 

“ Frank my boy—aba! your clium, too! El ver- 
ton, my lad; come, step forward hcre—glad to sce 
you;’ and he shook them both by the hand. 
* Been taking a stroll with the girls, ch? Well all 
right. Young people like cach other's company. 
By the bye, Elvertoa, what about a certain cherea- 


mie? 


I've just heard a word dropped, by accident, 
about the affiir—blue eyes, tall, straight, a roguish 
smile, and all that. Ha! ha! ha! Oh! you young 
rogue, I’ve found you out, have 1?” 

‘The eyesof every person im the room were rivetted 
upon Elverton, and he felt little disposed to ela:m 
the meed of fashionable gallantry so uncercmoniousl y 
offered him. He wondered by what means Mr. 
Converse had become acquainted with his visit at 
the hovel of the Pinkhams, and above all, who 
could have ascribed to him the unworthy motives 
involyed m the rude address to which he had just 
listened. Withadmirable tact, however, he parried 
the thrust ; not by assuming ignorance of the mat- 
ter, but by coming directly up to the subject. He 
simply stated the facts in the case, and execulpated 
himself from any interested motives. Although 
this seemed to convince the by-standers of lis inno. 
cence, yet, strange to say, it did not raise hun in 
their estimation. ‘There were many persons in the 
room, and when they heard that Etverton had been 
to the house of Pinkham, they stared at him as at 
some person infected with the plague; particularly 
one stout man im a woollen frock, with a whip in 
his hand, who, as he quafied off a tumbler of bran- 
dy and water, eyed the youth from head te foot ina 
manner which was almost insulting. 

Frank and his friend were compelled to ston and 
listen to the discussion which was going on between 
Mr. Converse and his new-imade friends. Mr. C. 
drank considerable wine, in which he pledged his 
listeners, and before he got ready to retire, he had 
become quite happy. ‘Therefore, he could not 
walk so well as usual; and henee we have given 
the reason that he came home supported on either 
sick by Frank and Elverten. 

We will now return to the library, where we left 
the girls chatting with our youths, after breakfast. 
They hadt ilked but a few moments before Harriet 
suid to Elverton, * Pray, sir, were youever acquaint. 
ed with any of thi Pinkhamis before you ran over 
their little boy ?” 

He replied im the negative, and immediately 
added, * Lam glad you have mentioned them, as 
I had else forgotten that T promised to call upon 
them this very mornmg. 

* Tinpossible!” eried Frank, unable to conceal 
his chagrin. 

** It is ve ry necessary for me to go, or IT should 
het deny mys If the pleasure ofthe present conmpany ; 
but my stay wall be bref 


out of health, and | fear that work 


— ———— —— 


“Oh, no—Mr. Elverton, don’t hurry your visit 
on our account,” said Jane. 

“ Do tell me,” said Harrict seriously, “do you 
think, Mr. Elverton, that any thing can be done for 
that unfortunate family ? Ma’ wants a new maid, 


and if you think that Lucy Pinkham would be | 


steady, civil, cleanly and industrious, [ may assist 
you in your benevolent intentions.” 

** Many thanks, my dear lady,” replied Elverton, 
“but L fear that her presence is now absolutely 
needed at home. Her mother’s health is delicate, 


” 


and—— 


* Delicate!” eried Jane, glancing humourously 
at Harriet and Frank. 


* And let me tell you, ladies, that both mother ° 


and daughter are far superior te their condition.” 

The girls looked grave: and Elverton made his 
bow. 

On reaching the wretched abode of the Pmkhams, 
Elyerton found the toper just risen. He was scold. 
ing Lucy. Our yeuth overheard the following before 
he enteied the house ; 

[tell you,” said Pinkham, “ that 1 will have 
some money—only a sixpence.” 

Lucy replied—* It is true, father, that I expended 
the whole for bread.” 

‘“* No, no—it’s a lie!” exclaimed the other. “1 
know that you were at work all day yesterday, and 
you must have earned two shillings at least.” 

But 1 was only paid one shilling, father. Mrs. 
Royalston could not make the change, and I got but 
a shilling. So eat some bread—it willdo you good.” 

“Then let me have the shawl that I saw you 
have on yesterday.” 

* Oh, no, father, do leave me that. It covers up 
my patched frock.” 

Here the mother imterposed—* Yes, Andrew, 
leave the child her shawl. You know that she let 
you have those two dresses which she bought with 
the money which the gentleman gave us, and you 
lost or spent trearly all the rest of the money. So 
de leave the poor girl her shawl. — It is all that she 
has left.” 

* But T don’t feel well this morning, and I must 
have some rum !”’ 

At that moment, Elverton made his appearance. 
Pinkham turned round, stood with his hands in his 
pockets starmg at the youth a moment, and then 
clumsily placed himself upon a stool. 

Elvertoen bowed to Lucy and her mother, and 
then asked Pinkham how he felt. 

$6 V_ ry bad, sir, very bad,” he rephed. 

“Can I help you?” 

The other put his sleeye up to his nose, to hide a 
coarse grin of delight, as he replied, ** Just as you 
please, sir.” 

iverton turned abruptly, and pointing to a small 
piece of land near the hovel, demanded whether it 
belonged to the house or not. He was answered in 
the affirmative. 

* Well,” said Elverton, “ that piece of land will 
produce a good crop of potatoes. Now if you will 
procure aspade and dig up the land, which you ean 
casily do ma few hours, L will give you a gallou of 
rum as soon as the job is finished.” 

Lucy looked surprised; but her mother seemed to 


place full confidence in the young man’s honourable 
, 


GCSIONS, 


** Very good, sir,” said the inebriate—But it is a 
long time since [ have worked any. Lb have been 


won't agree 
vith me,”’ 


pa 


————— —— 


—————___ __| 
* Do this at your leasure,” returned Elverton, 
“The man soon found a spade, and commenced 

digging in no very leasure manner. He had thrown 

up but a few spadesful of earth, before he paused, 
and said, “* Perhaps the gentleman would let me 
have a little to begin with. I could work better sf 

I drank only one glass.” 





* It’s too late to alter the terms of the bargain 
> replied Elverton, You shallhave the gallon 
of rum, as soon as you have done.” 

Pinkham then went to work harder than ever. 
A gallon of rum! what a prize! how he should 
enjoy it after his labor ! 


now,’ 


In the mean time, the youth hastened to the 
hotel, and procured a couple of quarts ef excellent 
hot coffee, which was put up in a tin pail and cov- 
ered. He left orders to cook a tender beef-steak, 
butter and season it, and put it up in good style. 

When he returned to Pinkham with the coffee, 
he found him turning up the ground industriously, 
and not at all impeded in his labor by the ill health 
of which he had complained. He poured out a 
mug full of hot coffee and offered it to the tailing 
man. It was received with eagerness and soon 
disappeared from view. ‘Thus did Elverton con 
tinue to supply him with coffee, until the job was 
nearly done, when he went to the hotel and brought 
up the smoking steak, which he preduced as soou 
as the last spade full of earth lrad been thrown up. 
While the poor man was eating the steak, with am 
excellent appetite, he went to the hotel and pro- 
cured the gallon of rum, according to agreement.— 
Lucy and her mother now drew near. It was a 
perilous moment. Pinkham finished his repast, and 
the jug of rum was placed before him, 

*] don’t feel much appetite for the rum now,” 
said Pinkham, * but I'll take a glass to top off with.” 

* Pinkham,” said Elverton. 

The man looked up. 

* | wish you to understand,” said Elverton, ** that 
the rum is yours, to do what you please with. 4 


have no right over it. Drink the whole, if you 


choose. But you have dug up this land to plant 


potatoes. Have you any potatoes tor secd ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Have you the money to purchase them ?"* 

* No, sir.” 

* What then will you do? Your labor is all lost if 
the land is not sown. You can here raise potatoes 
enough to keep your family half the winter. ‘Think 
of it. Is there no way by which you can procure 
a sufficient number of potatoes to plant ?” 

“ Yes father,” cried Lucy, “ Farmer Sewall will 
be glad to take the gallon of rum in exchange for 
potatoes.” 

* And then,” said Elverton, * when the potatoes 
are grown, you ean exchange them for a whole 


barrel of rum, and as you don’t need the ram 


” 


now—— 
“Good Pil do it,” cried Pinkham starting up. 
The youth remained at the hovel until Pinkham 
returned with abag of potatoes, He staid until the 
potatoes were safely mit in the ground, and then 
promising to call again on the next day, he set out 
for the “ palace.” The sun was coursing down the 
western sky, and the hour for dinner had fully ar 
rived, But no Frank came forth, this time, to 
meet him. He reached the house without meeting 
a single individual. He found Mr, Converse seated 
in an arm chair on the portico. He was saluted by 
that gentleman in rather a stiff and formal manner, 


vod there ya 1 col in mn his ¢ 


ve that seemed 
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somewhat at variance with the laws of hospitality. 
Elverton passed on to the library. Jane was there, 


turning over the leaves of a portfolio. Ass the youth 


entered, she drew out a print, and escaped from the | 


room withit, scarcely answeéring the bow of Elverton. 
He took a chair near the table. In a few moments 
She inquired after 
the Pinkham family with an appearance of interest ; 
but Elverton had already penetrated her character, 
and was little edified by her assumed sympathy. 


Harriet came in, and sat down. 


Nevertheless, she continued her conversation, and 
in a tone and’style which seemed to claim gratitude 
for her condescension. 

After dinner Elverton saw Frank. The latter 
had certainty become, in some degree, estranged 
from his friend. Frank soon confessed that he jiad 


been the subject of conversation at the palace ; ‘and 


such is the opinion,” added he, “ which Mr. Converse 
and his daughters entertain respecting you, that I 
I do 
not like to hear you spoken lightly of; and we will 
set out for my father’s this very afternoon.” 


“Very willing shall [ be to do so,” returned 


decline remaining any longer at their house, 


Elverten, **and we cannot remove in too much 
haste from a place where my presence is no longer 
desirable.” 

* Not that,” said Prank—* T do not mean to say 
that any member of this family has hinted, in the 
most remote degree, that your company was not 
but you well know the way in which 
they regard the Pinkham people ; and it does seem 


avrecable : 


to me, to be plain with you, that when you spend 
so much time there, you give cause of offence to the 
people who live here.” 
** I cannot see the subject in the same light that 
” 


you do,” returned Elverton, “ my time has been 


partly spent here, and I do not know that IT have 
been wanted in my absence.” 

** But 1 is not common—that is all; it is net a 
usual thing for gentlemen to go into such socis ty, 
and when you kKhow there is a strong prejudice 
existing, if seems like an intentional insult.” 

On that afternoon the two young men took their 
leave of the Converse family, and rode back to Mr. 
Wallack’s place. 
see his sou return, and received his son’s friend 


with great cordiality. 


Frank’s father was pleased to 


On the next morning FElverton set out for the 
dwelling-place of the Pinkhams. 

** Where is your friead gone Frank ?” 

** He has gone sir, to visit a wretched farnily by 
the name of Pinkham, who live on land belonging 
to Mr. Converse, 

*““Ah! some errand there, I suppose,” returned 
Mr. Wallack. 

** Some benevolent errand, I believe,” said Frank, 
with a curl of his lip. 

* All right my son. We 


poor,” 


ought to befriend the 


* Yes, sir, ina proper way; but [am half mad 


with him for such folly as he is guilty of. Remarks 


are made upon it, and some folks think him crazy 
to spend half his time in such company.” , 

“That is queer,” answered Mr. Wallack, * but 
you must not too easily break friendship with young 


Elverton; for let me tell you, that your father has 


need of all the friends he ean muster; and your 
father’s son may need them too before long. My 


affairs are in a sad condition : and sooner or later 


Miss 


I must wind up. In the mean time, how 
Converse '" 


‘Shei very well, sur.”’ 


“ T think that she grows handsomer.” 

* Well said, Frank. 
aud, in a lover's eyes, she must by this time be— 
an angel !” 


So. she does—so she does; 


‘She sings well, too,” said Frank. 

“ Sings like a bird,” said Mr. Wallack.—* Now 
then, Frank, V'll tell you what must be done soon. 
We must have her among us. ‘The state of my 
affairs cannot be kept secret a great while longer, 
and then you know there may be some objections 
raised in a certain quarter. In the mean time, you 
would do well to keep Elverton on the right side of 
you. I have heard something of his biography.— 
His father is vastly rich, and he has tremendous 
expectations.” 

“ 'That’s true,” said Frank, musing. 

While this conversation went forward, Elverton 
was making the best of his way to the house of 
poverty and sorrow. 

He had reached a hollow in the road, about halt 
a mile from the hovel, when he beheld several per- 
sons on foot coming toward him. As. they ap- 
proached, he discovered a man and woman and 
several children, which led him to conelude that 
When be came 
still nearer to them, he thought he traced in two of 
the family a resemblence to Mrs. Pinkham and her 
daughter Luey. 


they were a wandering family. 


He quickened his pace, and, very 
soon no doubt was left on his mind that the family 
of the Pinkhams were before him. As he met the 
wanderers, he remed in his steed, and addressing 
Mrs. Pinkham, who was the foremost of the group, 
he said, ** whither do you travel,so early in the day ?” 

‘We know not whither,” answered she. 

* Indeed!” cried 


Lhe 


Elyerton—* what has hap- 
pened to you 

“ We have been sorely beset by Mr. Converse’s 
agent,” said she, “who charges us with having 
presumed upon his bounty, to entrap a young gen. 
tleman into our society who was visiting at the 
mansion.” 

** Myself, I presume,” said Elverton, smiling. 

“So if “For that he 


us out of the old cottage where we 


” 


appears,” returned she. 
has turned 


had lived four years, and we are now houscless and 


” 


homeless 

* Good!” cried Elverton—* Lam glad of it. Tle 
is not worthy to have such tenants on his premuses.” 

Elverton turned his horse, and rode by the sid 
of the fumily, until they reached a public house, 
when he bade them halt. Having ordered a good 
breakfast, the y all sat down together, and Elyerton 
rejoiced to see the children partake largely of the 
execllent food which was set. before them. 

Elverton was seated next to Lucey, and was con- 
cerned to perecive that she ate very sparingly. He 
helped her to the best the table afforded, and urgently 
pressed her to eat. She answered only with a faint 
sigh. At this he beeame alarmed, and with‘an air 
of sineere concern, he hastily imquired if she was 
unwell. Strange to say, this kind question took 
away her appe tite entirely, and the sighs followed 
one other im quick succession, although se low and 
soft were they, that none but a quick and attentive 
ear could have pereeive d thei. 

After breakfast, Elverton went out and cneaged 


i pleasant tenement without any trouble, paying 


the yearly rent in advance, that the faroily might 
expert 


enee ho ditt ulty on that head. lu front and 


i the rear was t laree 


ito Vir. l’ 


garden, and Klverton sag 


} i] 
> ik dacanen the propriety Of trptiieaisate 


planting potdtoes, beets, turnips, and cabbages init. 
All that day our youth spent at the cottage, assist- 
ing its immates in their plans for future suecess— 
and in all that tinre Mr. Pinkham attended to his 
business with a hearty good will. Elverton saw 
no reason to despair of his complete reformation ; 
und he was surprised at the rapid improvement in 
his intellectual powers. Every hour his mind ap. 
peared to grow brighter and brighter, 

Frank and Elverton remained at Mr. Wallack’s 
house and thereabouts several weeks. Elverton used 
the most aprroved means for recovering Mr. Pink- 
ham whelly from the practice of intemperance. It 
was sometimes difficult to restrain him: but perse. 
verance and true philanthropy will work miracles. 

At length, the time approached when the young 
men must return to college. On that 


preceeding the day in which they were to sct out, 


alternoon 


Kilverton set out on foot to make his farewell visit 
atthe cottage. ‘This time hiserrand wasnot wholly 
a disinterested one. His heart palpitated as he 
came within sivht of the red roof; and he hastened 
forward to take a step which must have a great 
effect upon his future destiny. 


(Coucluded in our next 





For the Rurai Repository. 


* Beauty is like the flowers of Spring, but Virtue is like 
the stars of Heaven.” 


No one who has ever perused the abeve lines, 
and reflected for a moment upon the trath of the 
sentiments therem contained, ean Lbeheve hesitate 
In pronouncing the comparison, one ol the most 
ap) licable, terse, and sublime in its character. 
Connected with the scason of Spring, are some of 
Of all the return. 


ing and varied portions of the changing year, none 


the most pleasing associations. 


present scenes that are more calenlated to call 


forth praise and aduuration. Cold, iey, blustermg, 


unpleasant Winter, relinquishes his cominion over 


nutiure, and the genial warmth of this 


vith tts 


the fuce of 


welcome scuson, reviving showers, its 


ceeds to W in. 


buliny aur, and its sparkling dews, su 
harps of a thousand 


ter’s dreary solitude. "Phi 
birds are continually tuned am ¢ lebration of its 
happy visitation, and the face of dreary curth, en- 
livened and stimulated by the action of this happy 
season, scems partaking of the sume spirit, to send 
forth new beauties to lend enchantinent to the view. 
Earth, almost unconsciously steals upon us its va. 
rievated splendors, und clothed m her carpet ol 
richest green, bedecks herseld here, and there, with 
a floret wild, in all the fragrance of its youth and 


W he A N tire { 
first friuts of this 


beauty. s exterior is thus diversified 


with the 


1 
jOVOUS SCUNO, or look 


upon this natu i warden, presenting tor the happi- 
ness of man this delightful appearances 

.“ Oh! how 
beautiful!” We feast our cyes 


upon the florets of this deh rhittul period « tine 


, and are led 
to exclann m ecstacics of pleasure, “* 


beautiful! how 


’ ’ 
und tur away. We retrace ou teps lo yaxe Upon 
their freshness, thei fray ee, and their be Luts . 
but alas! where are they "The y have filled up 
the measure of them existere the wal © ‘ 
eran qmtitne and of be 1 ir ’ 

the fl Spring are no mo Bloomes 
ripened, ther beauty has departed, and the toy 
mess that once characterzed them, has been at 
hileted by the termanation of a tmatural caitene 
But pere ! 1 at tora, t t 
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as their protectors from the casual blast, have failed 
to shield them from the raging storm, and thus in 
youthfulness and in beauty, amidst the splendors of 
a fading existence, the unsuspected tempest has 
robbed thein of their robes, and consigned them to 
forgetfulness. ‘Thus it hath ever been with the 
fading transitery splendor of beauty. 
preys not upon the mortal frame—if the old oaks 


that have long since learned to weather the storm, : 


and stem the tide of adversity, draw the garb of 
protection around the tender plant—if beauty itself 
is reared and nourished, where the Sirocco breath 
of adverse fortune can never reach, its existence is 
at most short. Old age in « few years, demolishes 
the fair structure of beauty, and ere the song of 
admiration has died away upon the ear, the char- 
acteristics of a closing existence are before us. 
Adversity in a few days robs beauty of its loveliness, 
and leaves the crimson of the blushing cheek faded 
—the flash of the eye departed. Yes, where once 
the pearly tear trickled down the cheek “ like dew 
from the red rose shaken,” it now steals over a 
countenance of marble whitencss! Beauty endu- 
reth not, the flowers of Spring soon fade away. 
To him who studies nature in all its grandeur 
and sublimity, the works of earth appear truly 
lovely ; but where the sun has wheeled himself to 
rest in the western horizon, and nicht, lovely night, 
holds dominion over the face of nature, to walk 
forth and gaze upon the scenes above and around 
! 


us, truly awakens in the breast the strongest emo- 


tions of grandeur and sublimity. The glittering 
diadems of the starry heavens, twinkling in the far 
blue sky, like Goleonda’s precious stone in the 
crown of royalty, discordantly, yet beautifully ar- 
ranged in the ethereal «rch above us are among the 
most splendid of Nature 


. 


s works. Centurics have 
passed away—glittering diadems and royal crowns 
have crumbled into dust—but the couatless, end 
fading stars have ever lived, amid the 
scenes around them. From that period when dark- 
ness was divided from light, by him who holds and 


changing 


controls the stars in their various orbits, none of 
their beauty has vanished—none of their splendor 
faded, the same sparkling brightness, the same 
discordant beauty pervades the region of light and 
glory. When the orb of day has deprived man of 
his director, by withdrawing his Jluminating rays 
from the carth, these myriads of fadeless light, peep- 
ing out from their hiding places, are beacon lights 
to guide the wanderer home. When amidst the 
convulsions of “ old ocean,” the bark of the mariner 
is tossed by the storm upon the dark blue sea, the 
starry Heavens look through the blackness of the 
storm, they point to # haven of safety from the con- 
flicting elements —a port of security from surround. 
ing danger. 

“ But virtue is like the stars of Heaven :” like 
them its loveliness is never lost. Though the rude 
storms of adversity may blow the clouds of disap- 
pointment, distress, and suffering, accumulate in 
the region of the mind—the horizon, in which 
virtue is the polar star, be darkened by the gathering 
storm, it shines amidst surrounding gloom—the 
compass, the polar star, the beacon light, of exist- 
tanee. Gaze into the holy depths of the midnight 
Heavens, and the mind that loves to meditate upon 
nature’s loveliness, associates there with the great 
spot te d the Heavens 


Virtue like thera, is also associ- 


Architect of creation, who 


with their beauty. 


ated with the attributes of the Deity, and intimately 
. oil s 


connected with the character of him, who is ¢ 


Sa a 


‘ement of clay, which forms its habitation. 
If disease 


tracted existence, virtue loses none of its character- 
It grows brighter and brighter, until the 
perfect day, and shines with increased splendor, in 


istics. 


the very hour, when crumbled to dust the frail ten- 
The 


good to be unkind, and too wise to err. Ina pro- { 


< 


stars of night exist, while animate nature beneath, » 
returns to mother earth; and thus when immor- | 


tality is severed from mortality, and dust reclaims 
its own, virtues exists beyond the tomb, in all the 
unclouded majesty of an immortal spirit. 

Look not then upon beauty asa prize, for it is as 


view the romantic *“ Forest Hall,” together with 
the ** Great Pond,” which last was always a sub- 
ject of wonder and speculation to the juveniles in 
the vicinity, arising from the report that it is bot. 
From the piazza on the east side of the 
house, we can see but a short distance, as the 
We 
can sce nothing west of us but ** Apple Grove,” 


tomless. 
hills rising one above the other iptervene. 


unless we look above it, when we behold the 
distant hills, covered with forests and woodlands, 


»the spontaneous garden of nature, which is 


fading, and as transitory in its character, as the 


flowersof spring. It fascinates the eye for a season, 
but alas! it soon departs, and leaves not a trace of 
reality behind. But prize rather virtue, ’tis like 
the stars of Heaven! It brightens the pathway of 
existence—amidst storms and tempests. It con- 
ducts the bark of life in safety to a haven of rest— 
it shincs amid surrounding darkness, the hope of a 
happier day—it can be traced like the stars of Heaven 
to the same glorious Author—and it is that inval- 
uxble prize, that when the scenes of life are closed 
in death, will shine with the splendor of the sun in 
its meridian brightness, and like the diamond in the 
crown of Eternal Life. Mito. 


Hillsdale, June, 1842. 





For the Rural Repository. 
Mr. Eprror, 

Dear Sir.—If you think the annexed composition, writ- 
ten by a young lady 16 years of age, worthy a place in the 
columns of your valuable paper, [ would esteem it a favor. 
lam personally acquainted with the home so gracefully 


to benuty of location, and what is still better, domestic 
happiness and social enjoyment. The pleasure of a recent 
visit caused a gentlemen, a stranger, to remark on leaving 
the spot, that he did not remember ever in his sojourn 
through life seeing so happy a family. 
reason of this state of society 7 


And what sir, is the 
A long course of temper 
ance blended with religion. Thus has both parents and 
children lived in perpetual union and peace, and thus it is 
in various parts of Columbia County to my certain knowl 
edge. ‘Temperance and religion have had God's blessing, 
and several families live serenely in this pare, unalloyed 
enjoyment, and their intellectual pleasures are of a very 
high order. Yours, &c. 
Canaan, Columbia Co. July, 1#42. 


THE HOME OF MY CHILDILOOD, 


Tue place of my nativity, where I spent the 


ALrua. 


delightful bours of childhood, issitaated in a beau- 
tiful valley, and bears the name of ** Apple 


Grove,” on account of the great nuinber of those 


trees that grow there. The very name of home 
carries a thrill of delight to every heart know. 
ing the true meaning of that word, for it is 
earth that 


My home consists not of pomp and magnificence, 


connected with all on is held deur. 
nor do I wish to have it; for were this the case, 
it might not be the abode of domestic happiness 
I think Nature 


has displayed peculiar charms in this little vale, 


and contentment, as it now is. 


and I doubt not that you would be of the same 
opinion; should you once see the consecrated 
spot; especially in summer, when it abounds in 
On the 


north side of the house, is a lofty elm bending oves 


all the charms that rural scenery affords. 


the walk, as if in grief for the loss of the one that 
used to stand by its side, and to which we often re. 
treat for shelter from the rays of the summer sun, 
The prospect in this direction is truly delightful, 
b sand 
and 


that hide fi 


st cultivated fields 


ng varigated with fore 


interspersed with maples 


‘ 


un our 


much frequented by botanist and others on ac- 
count of the great variety of plants and flowers. 
South of the house are various fruit trees, the 
foliage of which afford a very fashionable place of 
resort for the feathered tribe, who make it echo 


and re-echo with their tuneful notes. ‘The flow- 


ers seem to breathe a richer fragrance, the notes 


5 
5 


? 


of the 
fruits, 


birds to be blended with more melody, the 
more delicious to the taste, and nature 
seems to display superior beauty in this place 
more than in any other I have ever seen —Home 


is inseparably connected with the history of the 


> early part of my life, and also that of my com- 


> 


5 panions, 
Imperial Crown, form the brightest star in the } 


How often have I in the company of 
my associates, roamed over those well-known 


‘hills and valleys, and wandered through the 


delightful woodlands, 


in search of wild berrics 
and flowers, to weave garlands for each other, 


to carry home tv our parents and friends, and 


; to deck our rooms with; and often have we stop- 


ped our juvenile occupations, to listen to the 


their notes of praise. 


songsters of the grove as they warbled forth 
Home, with its pleasing 


described, and it isevery thing that fancy can picture, as | associations, is the centre of all earthly bappi- 


ness. Itis there we hear the voice of instruction; 


it is there we first learn to believe in the exis- 
tence and overruling hand of a God, and learn in 
beholding his works, to ** look through nature up 
to nature’s God.” When at home, we have the 
invaluable privilege of entrusting all our cares to 
vur parents, who will not fail to impart to. us 
their best advice, and who, under all circum. 
stances, will be our counsellors and protectors, 
for they always fecl the utmost solicitude for our 
welfare, and strive to make us as happy as 
possible ; it is our duty as well as privilege, to 
return their kindness, by doing all in our power 
to promote their happiness, and show that we 
are not ungrateful for their favors. ‘The school. 
house is another place connected with the history 
of my childhood. I passed much of my time 
there when young, and it seems almost a part 
Near the 


was a large tree, which afforded a very extensive 


of my existence. school-house there 
shade, beneath which was a large grass plot ; 
and this was much frequented by the scholars on 
account of its coolness, where all our childhood 
diversions were witnessed ; but soon the hand of 
a de stroyer severe d this tree from its roots, and 
we were doomed to endure a bitter disappoint- 
ment; for this stately tree, which had been our 
boast and pride, was no more to protect and 
shelter us. Ne cessily compe lled us to seek the 
best substitute we could, but we could not find 
an equal to the shade tree. Perhaps I may be 
thought very minute in thus particularly deseri. 


bing iny home, but it is all interesting tome. I 


inight write as much more, and then not half be 
told. ‘here is not a spot of that enchanting 
place, but that has some pleasing association 
connected with it b. 
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ANDREW JACKSON. 
Anprew Jackson on the 15th 
March, 1767, at Waxsaw, South Carvlina, a 
small settlement whither his family had em- 
grated two years previous. 
to take an part in 
struggle, he had all the courage and spirit of a 


In 


1784, having acquired a good English edueation, 


was born 


Though too young 
active the revolutionary 
true patriot, with the enthusiasm of youth. 


he commenced the study of law in Salisbury, 
N.C. was admitted to practice in 1786, and re- 
moved to Nashville in 1788. Professional suc- 


cess immediately attended him. Ile soon re- 
ceived the appointment of Attorney General of the 


Tennessee Convention to form a constitution for 


district. 1796, he became a member of the 


the state. In the same year he was elected to 
the national Senate. He took his seat in that 
body, but resigned at the close of the session, al- 


He 


was appointed Major General of the ‘Tennessee 


leging his distaste for the turmoils of politics. 


militia, which office he retained until appointed 
to the same rank in the United States Army by 
President Madison in 1814. 
the Senate, he was for a short period one of the 


After retiring from 


Judges of the Supreme Court of Tennessee. 
When war was declared in 1812, he was on his 
plantation upon the Cumberland, near Nashville. 
He headed 2500 volunteers for the defence of the 
lower states, and proceeded as far down at 
Natchez. He led the Tennessce militia against 
the Creeks in the furious battle of Talladega, 
and after various encounters, succeeded with his 
brave comrades in annihilating the power of the 
savage Creeks. ‘The bravery and skill of Gen- 
eral Jackson attracted the notice of the General 
Government, and he was appointed a Major 
General in May, ISl4. His 


the service of the country from this period until 
> 


brilliant career in 
the v ictory of New Orleans and the close of the 
He retired on the 


conclusion of peace to his farm in ‘Tennessee. 


war, is familiar to every one. 


In 1827, the Seminoles on the Spanish frontier 
committing depredations upon our citizens, he 
took the field again, and pursued these murder- 
ous hordes into their retreats, and destroyed large 
When the 


ceded to the United States, Genera! Jackson was 


numbers of them. Floridas were 


appointed Governor of the territory. Having 
organized the government, he resigned thie office, 
In 1823, he 
chosen to the Senate, but soon after, having con. 


and retired to his plantation, was 





sented to become a candidate for the Presidency, ; that she could not think of parting with him, and 
The electoral ° 
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he resigned his seat in that body. 


colleges gave him a plurality of votes, but there 


was no chwice by the people, and the House of 
Representatives elected Mr. Adams. In 1829, 
being again a candidate he was elected. He 


— 





that she would go with him to his uncle’s house. 
He told her that he dared not take such a liberty. 
That he had been in Europe for some years, and 


that himself a stranger, comparatively to his 


was re-clected in 1832, and was eight years in } 


office. He still lives upon his plantation at the 
Hermitage. 


The eight years administration of General 


/ evinced hysterical symptoms. 


> sweet communion. 


‘ Jackson will form an epoch in our history, con. : 


 spicuous for the changes made in the policy of » 


2 


the government, the gradual breaking down of ° 
the ‘Tariff System, and the arrest of Internal Im.- ; 


provements by the nation. 


The antagonist ° 


position of the National Bank, the final overthrow + 
of that institution by a stretch of Presidential 


power, which although questionable in its nature, 


was sanctioned by the popular voice—the revul- ° 


sion in trade and commerce—all will be remem- 
bered for years to come, doubtless to form the 
subject of angry discussions by the different 
partics into which the country is divided. 
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COUSINING. 
AN AMUSING STAGE COACH ADVENTURE. 

A snort time ago, a gentleman went into the 
coach office, at Utica, and booked himself for a 
residence near Oswego. In the coach office was 
a beautiful girl. The gentleman thought, of all 
persons in the world, he should like her fora 
traveling companion. ‘To his great delight, as 
the coach drove up to the door, he found that 
she was a passenger. Upon being asked where 
she would like to sit, she said, * by this gentle. 
He felt much flat- 


tered, and thanked heaven that his personal ap. 


man,” alluding to our hero. 


pearance had captivated so charming a female. 
Smack went the whip, round went the wheels. 
The gentleman conversed with the lady, he found 
her free and easy, and from her agreeable man. 
had known life. 


With evening 


ner felt as if he her all his 
Evening closed in upon them. 
came twilight, and very shortly afterwards, dark. 
ness. Onrumbled the coach, jolting and jerking 
in a most remarkable manner. It was an act of 
politeness, doubtless, on the part of the gentle. 
man, to encirele the waist of his fair companion 
with his arm, just to keep her free from the jolt. 
ing to which she might be otherwise subjected. 
He did this with some timidity. To his surprise, 
no objection was made to it. Encouraged by the 
freedom allowed, as darkness had spread her sa- 
ble veil over that portion of the earth, on which 
the coach was rumbling, he drew her to him, and 
imprinted a kiss upon her nectarian lips. 

The coach did not travel very quickly, but the 
enamored youth thought it flew, when he found 
himself on the following day within afew rods of 
his uncle’s house. 
that they 


quite poetical upon the occasion. 


He told his fair copnpanion 
must shortly separate, and’ became 
Spoke of “ here 
ws meet too soon to part,” and made use of many 
other romantic speeches, expressive of his deep 
regret, at being compelled to sever so soon from 
one who had been as a bright and glorious sun. 
beamon his earthly pilgrimage, one whose mem. 
ory would live forever, and a day aft his 


r, in 


bosom. ‘To his exceeding surprisc, the young 


lady declared he had been so exceedingly kind, 


$ 
5 


? 


> unele, he could not introduce a lady who was a 


stranger to him and his relation. The lady 
His arm again 
encireled her waist, and their lips again owned a 
The coach stopped. The 
gentleman had arrived at the end of his journey. 
He bade the lady farewell. It was no go. She 
insisted on his protecting her. She got out of 
the coach with him, and followed him into his 
uncle’s house. 

He was ina dreadful state of mind.—However 
pleasant a kiss in the dark was on the previous 


, night, the incumbrance of a petticoat on such an 


eceasion, was any thing but satisfactory. He 


> walked into the parlor, and, with what he con. 
ceived to be unblushing impudence, the lady 


* followed him. 


While he was thinking how he 


‘ could possibly explain the affair, he was welcomed 
. by his uncle, and the young lady was welcomed 
, too, and kissed by all the family. She was his 


cousin. 
On his entering the coach office at Utica, and 
booking his name and the place of his destination, 


she knew at once that he was her relative, and 


resolved to have a laugh at his expense; and 
perhaps she did when she told her stage coach 
adventure, and the fright to which she put her 
cousin. 

What libertiesthey take. ‘The gentleman was 
laughed at pretty considerably, but let those 
laugh who win. He wun his cousin, and they 
are now bone of one bone, and ficsh of one flesh. 





THE OLD SOLDIER'S RULE. 
Dear Cuitpren.—If you would have friends, 
I know an old 
soldier of the Revolution, who told me the follow- 


you must show yourself friendly. 


ing story: 

**Lonce hada neighbor, who, though a clever 
man, came to me one bright hay day, and said, 
“ Esa. White, 1 want you to come and get your 
geese away.” “ Why?” said I,“ what are my 


re yoo 
yeese doing : 


“ They pick my pigs’ ears when 
they are eating and drive them away; and I will 
“What can Ido?” saidI. “ You 


* That I have not time to do, 


not have it.” 
must yoke them.” 
now,” said]; ‘*I do not see but they must run.” 
“If you do not take care of them, I shall!” said 
the clever shoemaker, in anger; * what do you 
say, Esq. White ?” 


now, but I will 


‘| cannot take care of them 


pay you for all damages." 
* Well,” said he, “ you will find that a hard thing 
I guess.” 

** So off he went, and I heard a terrible squall- 
The next news from the 
My 


children went and found them terribly mangled 


ing among the geese. 


geese was that three of them were missing. 


and dead, and thrown into the bushes. 
** Now, said I, all keep still, and let me punish 
him. In afew days the shoemaker’s hogs broke 


into my corn. lL saw them, but let them remain 


alongtime. Atlast1 drove them all out, and 
picked up the corn which they had torn down, 
and fed them with it in the road. 


the 


Dy this time 


shocmeker came in great haste after them. 


** Have you seen any thing of my hogs?” said 


he ‘* Yes sir, you will find them yonder, cating 








———— ———— 


ay 
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some corn which they tore dewn in my field.” 
“In your field ?” “ Yes, sir,” said I; “ hogs love 
corn, you know—they were made to eat.” 
‘* How much mischief have they done?” * O, 
not much,” said I. 

Well, off he went to look, and estimated the 
damage to me, to be equal to a bushel and a half 
of corn. 

**O no,” said I, “ it can’t be.” “ Yes,” said 
the shoemaker, ‘‘ and I will pay you every cent 
of damage.” ‘ No,” I replied, '* you shall pay 
nothing, my geese has been a great deal of 
trouble to you.” 

The shoemaker blushed, and went: home.— 
The next winter when we came to settle, the 
shoemaker determined to pay me for my corn.— 
** No,” said I, “ I shall take nothing.” 

After some talk we parted; but in a day or 
two I met him in the road, and fell into conver- 
sation in the most friendly manner. But when I 
started on, he seemed loth to move, and I paused. 
For a moment both of us were silent. At last he 
said, “} have something laboring on my mind.” 
* Well, what is it?” “ ‘Those geese. I killed 
three of your geese: and I shall uever rest till you 
know how I feel, And the tears 
**O well” said I,“ never mind; 
1 suppose my geese were provoking.” 

I never took any thing of him for it ; but when- 
ever my cattle broke into his field after this, he 
seemed glad—because he could show how patient 
he could be. 


I am sorry.” 
came in hiseyes. 


“* Now said the old soldier, conquer yourself 
and you can conquer any thing. You can con. 
quer with kindness where you can conquer in an 


other way.”—Vermont Chronicle. 


THE BOOT BLACK AND THE COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT. 
TWO SCENES FROM REAL LIFE. 

Some score of years since, the President of a 
well known College in Kentucky, was one morn- 
ing, while sitting in his study, astonished by the 
entrance of a singular visiter. 

The visiter was a boy of some seventeen years, 
rough and uncouth in his appearanee; dressed 
in course homespun, with thick clumsy shoes on 
his feet, an old tattered felt hat on his head, sur- 
mounting a mass of uncombed hair, which re- 
lieved swarthy and sun-burnt features, marked 
by eyes quick and sparkling, but vacant and in- 
expressive from want of education. The whole 
appearance of the youth was that of an untaught 
—uncultivated plough boy. 

The President, an affable and venerable man, 
inquired into the business of the person who stood 
before him. 

“If you please sir,” said the ploughboy, with 
all the hesitancy of an uneducated rustic, * If 
you please, sir, I'd like to get some larnin. I 
heard you had a college in these parts, and I 
thought if I wou'd work a spell for you, you 
would help me now and then in getting an edu- 
cation.” 

“ Well, my young friend,” replied the Presi- 
dent, * I scarcely can see any way in which you 
can be useful tous. Your request is somewhat 
singular ‘“ 





* Why, I can bring water ; cut wood, or black 
your boots,” interrupted the boy, his eyes bright- 
ening with 


earnestness. ‘*f want to get an 


education —I want to make something of myself 


‘ EL dont keer how hard I work, only so as to get 
-an education. I want ‘ 





He paused at a loss for words to express his 
ideas. But there was a language in the express- 
sive ipand glancing eye ; there wasa language in 
his manner, in the tone in whichthey were spoken, 
that appealed at once to the professor’s feelings. 

He determined to try the sincerity of the youth. 

** Tam afraid my young friend, that I can do 
nothing for you. I would like to assist you, but 
I see no way in which you can be useful to us at 
present.” 

The President resumed his book. Ina moment 
he glanced at the ploughboy, who, silent and 
mute, stood holding the handle of the door. He 
fingered his rough hat confusedly with one 
hand—his eyes were downcast, and his upper lip 
quivered and trembled as thongh he was endeav- 
oring to repress strong and sudden feelings of 
disappointment. The effort was but half sue. 
cessful. A tear emerging from the downcast 
eyelid, rolled over his sun-burnt eheek, and with 
a quick, nervous action, the ploughboy raised his 
toil-hardened hand and brushed away the sign 
of regret. 

He made a well-meant, but awkward mark of 
obeisance, and opened the door, had one foot 
across the threshold, when the President called 
him back. 

The ploughboy was in a few moments hired 
as man-of-all work, and boot black to the 
College. 

* . * * * * * 

The next scene which we give the reader, was 
ina new and magnificent church, rich with the 
beauties of architecture, and thronged by an 
immense crowd, who listened in death-like still- 
ness to the burning eloquence of the minister of 
Heaven who delivered the mission of his Master 
from the altar. 

The speaker was a man in full glow of middle 
age, of striking and impressive appearanece— 
piercing intellectual eye, and high forehead. 

Every eye is fixed upon him—every lip is 
hushed, and every ear, with nervous intensity, 
drinks in the eloquent teachings of the orator. 

Who in all that throng would recognise in the 
famed—the learned—the eloquent President of 





College, Pennsylvania, the humble boot 


black of ——— 


College in Kentucky ? 
HOAXING A YANKEE. 

Some waggish students at Yale College, a few 

the 

the 

room, (taking it for the bar room,) and inquired 

if he The young 


chaps immediately answered him in the affirma- 


years since, were regaling themselves at 


** 'Tontine,” when an old farmer entered 


could obtain lodging there. 


tive, inviting him to take a seat and join them in 
The old 


shrewd yankee, saw at once that he was to be 


a glass of punch. fellow, who was a 
made the butt of their, jests, but quietly laying 
off his hat, and telling a worthless little dog he 
had with him, to lie under a chair, he took a glass 
of the proffered beverage. The studentsanxiously 
inquired after the health of his wife and children, 
and the farmer, with affected simplicity, gave 
them the whole history of his family and his own 
pedigree, with numerous anecdotes regarding his 
farm, &c. 

** Do you belong to the church?” asked one 
of the wags. 


“ Yes, the Lord be praised, and so did my 
father before me.” 

** Well, L suppose you would not tell a lie,” 
responded the student. 

** Not for the world,” added the farmer. 

** What will you take for your dog?” point 
ing to the farmer’s cur, who was not quite worth 
his weight in Jersey sand. 

* I would not take twenty dollars for the dog.” 

“ Twenty dollars! why he is not worth twenty 
cents.” 

** Well, I assure you that I would not take 
twenty dollars for him.” 

‘* Come, my. friend,” said the student, who, 
with his companion, was bent om having some 
capital fun with the farmer, ‘* Now you say you 
won’t tell a lie for the world, let me see. if you 
will not do it for twenty dollars; I'll give you 
twenty dollars for him.” 

* Pil not take it,” replied the farmer. 

* You will not ? Here let me see if this will not 
tempt you to tell a lie,” added the student, pro 
ducing a small bag of half dollars, from which he 
commenced counting numerous small piles upon 
the table. 


with his hatin his hand, apparently unconcerned. 


The farmer was sitting by the table 


* There,” said the student, “ there are twenty 
dollars, allin silver, | will give you for your dog.” 

The old farmer quietly raised his hat to the 
edge of the table, and then quick as thought 
scraped all the money into it, except one half dol 
lar, at the same time exclaiming, 

* 1 won't take twenty dollars! Nineteen and 
a half is about as much as he is worth—he is your 
property.” 

A tremendous laugh from his fellow students 
showed the would-be wag, that he was comph tely 
done up,” and that he need not look for help 
that 
knowledged 


se 


from quarter; so he good-naturedly ac 
the old 


farmer’s taking another glass and parted in great 


himself beat, insisted on 


glee—the student dog 


retaining his g, which be 
keeps to this day as a lesson to him never to play 
tricks on men older than himself, and especially 
how he tries to wheedle a Yankee farmer. 
THE SEXES. 

Tue finger of God himself has marked out the 
line which separates the impulses, the habits, the 
Man 


woman refinement; man has the reasoning fac 


character of the two sexes. has rigor 


ulty best developed, woman the perceptive ; man 
the 


possesses if; man 


has abstraction—woman 


power ot rarely 
is a creature of calculation— 
woman of impulse; man is capable of deep re- 
search, he proceeds slowly and cautiously, meas 
uring every distance, and counting every step 
of his progress—woman bounds along with rapid 
foot, observing the most prominent objects of her 
path, and from them draws conclusions, often 
The intellee 


tual faculties in man is usually concentrated, in 


erroncous, but always ingenious. 


woman they are diffused; men of genius com 
monly devote themselves to some favorite pur 
eenius are 


suit—woman of remarkable for thei 


versatility. Man has the more correct judgment 


—woman has the more correct feelings. He 
has a knowledge of right, which he often forgets 
—she has consciousness of it which never for 
sakes her, even in the midst of crime; man 


possesses the stronger passion—woiman the stong 


er affections; man has boldness—woman fort 
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tude ; man can perform heroic deeds—woman 
can endure the extreme of suffering; man has 
the more physical daring—woman the more 
moral courage ; man eonttols others by the force 
of character—woman influence by the gentleness 
of hers. In a word, the relative position of the 
sexes, is fixed beyond all change : 
ive duties are well defined. 


their respect- 
Man has been given 
the weapons of moral and mental warfare, that 
he may go out into the world, and do battle with 
and for his fellows—while on woman is bestowed 
that skill in moral and mental culture, which 
enables her to improve the field of duty at home. 
— Baltimore Sun. 





CARRYING THE EVIDENCE TOO FAR. 

Nor long since a sailor was taken up at South. 
wark, Philadelphia, by a constable, for galloping 
through one of the streets in violation of an or- 
dinance passed by the commissioners.— When 
brought before Squire , he insisted that 
the charge was false, that his horse could not 
yallup. 
the 


The constable had no evidence to prove 
fact. ‘Ihe sailor proposed to him to mount 
the horse, and convince himself of what he had 
asserted. ‘he constable desirous of proving the 
eharge against the sailor, mounted the horse and 
began to whip and spur ; the horse sprang off, 
and ran some distance before the constable could 
stop him. 


the 


A crowd by this time had assembled 
The constable 
returning, Jack stepped up and accosted him: 
** Upon my word, Mr. Constable, but you have 


galloped the horse through the street, contrary 


around 


magistrate’s door. 


tulaw, and here are the witnesses, (pointing to 
those around him,) who will prove the fact, and 
The magis- 
trate was compelled to fulfil his duty, and the 
poor constable was fined. 


f insist on your paying the fine. 


WHAT 1 


J uike to see a 


LIke TO SEER. 

the morning 
scraping up chips to build a fire, and her husband 
in bed; it 


woman out in 


shows that she thinks more of him 
than she does of herself. 

I like to see mechanies keep their shop doors 
and windows closed until the sun isan hour high; 
to shows they are independent and ask no favors 
of their customers. 

[like to seea young women walking the streets 
on Sunday in their silks, with holes in’ their 
stockings; it shows that they are more attentive 
to things above than below. 

I like to see men crowding around the bar- 
room Monday morning before sunrise; it shows 
their anxicty to get to weck’s employment in 
good scasohl. 


I like to 


market ina dirty 


see their butter to 


women send 
cloth; it shows economy ; as 
it saves washing. 

I like to see men pay their debts on the back of 
an execution, as it saves trouble hereafter. 

I like to see men when they make mistakes, 
have them always in their favor; it shows they 
wish to take care of number one. 

A DEFINITION OF 'THE TRINITY. 

‘Terr was once an Indian, who, while passing 
his examination to be admitted asa Presbyterian 
Missionary to preach th gospel in the village 
where he lived, 


Trinity lk 


was 


said he 


asked if he believed in the 


did He was then asked 


_ his reason. He said if they would permit he 








would answer in his Indian way, to which they 


consented. He then proceeded and said :— 





** We go down to the river in winter, and we see } 


, it covered with snow; we dig through the snow 
- and we come to ice; we chop through the ice 


and we come to water;—snow is water, ice is 
water, and water is water, said he; therefore the 
three are one.’”—Montreal Standard. 





A QUAKER ANSWER. 
* Marria, does thee love me ?” askeda quaker 
youth of ene at whose shrine his heart’s holiest 
feelings had been offered up. 


manded to love one another, are we not ?” 

“Ay, Martha; but does thee regard me with 
that feeling the world calls love ?” 

*‘T hardly know what to tell thee, Seth, I have 
greatly feared that my heart was an erring one. 
I have tried to bestow my love on all; but I may 
have sometimes thought, perhaps, that thee was 
getting rather more than thy share.” 





* Dem’s ’em.”—A pious old negro, while saying 
grace at the table, not only used to ask a blessing 
on all he had upon his board, but would also 
petition to have some deficient dish supplied. 


potatoes, and suspecting that he would pray for 
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thief, who, in helping bimself from a neighbor's 
wood pile, had been tripped up by a line attached 
to a spring gun, which gun. thereupon went off, 
wounding the prostrate rogue very sadly. “ It 
was avery remarkable case, said the Doctor, 
* and I think the only one on record of a man’s 
coming so near losing his life by a trip to the 
springs. 





Esxpurinc Arrecrion.—There was, says the 
Picayune, a man in New-Orleans, thirty years 
ago, who wanted a young lady to marry him. 


‘He got the question as far out as to say— 


< Madame, will you”—when his heart failed him 
“Why, Seth,” answered -she, ‘we are com- | 


and he ran away to France. Yesterday he came 


‘ back and said—** Have me ?” and the old lady 


said, ** Certainly.” 





“* Jane, what letter in the alphabet do you like 
best 2” ‘“ Well, I don’t like to say.” ‘ Pooh, 
nonsense! tell right out, Jane; which do you 
like best?” ‘ Well, (blushing and dropping her 
eyes,) I like u the best.” 


An Irish gentleman thus addressed an indolent 
servant, who indulged himself in bed at a late 


: hour in the morning—** Fall to rising you spal- 
One day it was known that Cato was out of | 


the same at dinner, a wag provided himself with | 


a small measure of the wegetables, and stole under 
the window, near which stood the table of our 
colored christian. Soon Cato drew up a chair 
and commenced :— 

**O, massa Lord! wilt dow in dy provident 
kindness condecend to bress ebery ting before 
us; and be pleased to stow upon us just a few 
taters—and all de praise.” {Here the pota- 
toes were dashed upon the table, breaking plates 
and upsetting the mustard pot.] ‘ Dem’s ’em, 
massa Lord!” said Cato looking up with surprise. 
“ only jist luff em down leetle easier next time !” 

APPROPRIATE NAMES. 

In looking over an old London Dictionary, a 
curious gentleman found the following names, 
than which it would be difficult to imagine any 
more admirably adapted to the professions or 
trades of the persons by whom they were borne. 
Nputter, an actor; Giblett and Bull, butchers; 
Dunn, atailor; Truefit, a wig-maker; Colmore, 
the keeper ordinary, (and eating house); Bozlit, 
a fishmonger; Rackem, an attorney; Whippy, 
Breadcut, a baker; Coldman, an 
undertaker; Wicks,a tallow chandler; and Bring- 
low, an apothecary. 


a saddler; 


Scene at Conression.—A lady at confession, 
among other heinous crimes, accused herself of 
**What is the use of it?” asked 

“I do it to make myself hand- 
**And does it produce that effect?” 
** At least I think so, father.” 


using rouge, 


her confessor. 


” 


somecr. 


The confessor on 
this took his penitent out of the confessional into 
the light, put onhis spectacles, and, having looked 
at her attentively, said, ** Well, Madam, you 
may use rouge, for you are ugly enough even 


with 


at” 


Axecpote or Dr. Humm.—The Doctor was 


ent for at one time to attend an unfortunate 


peen, fall to rising! Don’t stand there lying in 
bed all day.” 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 


L.. W. North Egremont, Ms. 81,00; R.C. Rondout, N. ¥ 


, $10.00; J. B. B. Harperstield, N. Y. $1,00; J. W. O. Edge- 


field, 8. C. for Vols. 11, 12 13, 82,00; H. P. Knowlesville, 
N. Y. $1,00; F. M. K. Chelmsford, Ms. $1,00; C. G. F. 
Cazenovia, N. Y. $1,00; A. S. Seoichtown, N .Y. $1,00; 
B. F. Middleport, N. Y. $1,00; D. G. West Chateaugay, 
N. Y. 81,00; FE. W. Sugar Loaf, N. Y. $1,00; 5. N. H 
Whitney's Point, N. Y. $2 00; H.M. B. Lanesborough, Ms. 
$1,00; P.M. Wolcott, N. Y. 85,00; HH. D. Cortland Village, 
N. Y. 81,00; L. T. West Bloomfield, N. Y. 31,00; J. BR 
Richmond ville, N.Y. 81,00; P. M. Wolcottville, Ct. $300; 
G. B. Ovid, N. Y¥. 31,00; H. B. W. Madison, Ct. $1.00; 
J.C.P. Washington, 0.$1,00; S. W.H. West Stockbridge, 
Ms. $1.00; D. V. Kingston, N. Y. &1,00; P. M. Cassville, 
N. Y. $10.00: H. F.S. Somerset, Pa. 81,00; L. D. H. Pine 
Plains, N. ¥. $1.00; M. B. Enfield, Ct. 81,00; J. A. PLS, 
Hadicy, Ms. $1,00; P. M. Attica, N. Y. 82,00; W. R. 
Montpelier, Vt. 81,00; P. M. Paimer Depot, Ms. $1.00; 
H. W. Cato 4 Corners, N. Y. $1.00; P. M. Franklin, Vt 
$2.00; M.R. L. Chatham 4 Corners, N.Y. 31,00; G D.B. 
Ked Hook, N. Y. 81,00; P. M. Waitsfield, Vt. 810,00; 
P. M. Jamestown, N. Y. $7.00; L. M. C. Ridgebury, Pa. 
$1,00; W.G. Canandaigua, N. Y. $1.00; P. M. Le Roy, 
N. Y. 85,00; P.M. Moretown, Vt. 31,00; N. W. Uyde Park, 
Pa. 82,00; P. EB. BE. Albany, N.Y. $1,00; 8. M. Peterborough, 
N. ¥. 1,00; E. FE. P. Bethel, N.Y. $1.00; C. F. New 
Berlin, N. Y. $1,00; P. M. Fietcher, Vt. 33,00; C. H. B 
West Sandlake, N. Y. 31,00; Il N.G Woodlawn, N.C 
81,00; ©. B. B. Troy, N. Y. $5.00, J. M. St. Catherines, 
©. W. 81,00; A. F.M. Byrnville, N.Y. 81.00; EB. B. South 
Dover, N. ¥. 81.00; © A.R. Northumberland, N.Y. 81,00; 
S.M. H. New Village, N. Y. 81,00; J. M’K. Greenport, 
N. YY. 85,00; E. V. A. Newark, N. J. 31,00: M. H. Witi- 
mantic, Ct. 81,00; P.B. H. North Haverhill, N. H. $2.00; 
J. W.B. Brockett's Bridge, N. ¥.$1,00; P.M. Jamestown, 
Pa. $2,00; A. W.N. Earlville, N. ¥. 1,00; C. B. Pinckney, 
Mich. 81,00; F. & F. Rhinebeck, N. Y. 8200; W.J.P 
Nantucket, Ms. 31,00; W. D. M. Edgefield, 8. C. 81,00; 
P. M. Cross River, N. Y. 38,00; R.U. New London, N. H. 
81.00: W.B. Amberst, Me. 81,00; W.N. West Gaines, 
N. Y. $2.00; P. M. De Witt, N.Y. 83,00; S. G. R. North 
Vassalboro’, Me. $1.00; 8, W. Cato 4 Corners, N. Y¥ 
$1.00; P.M. Town Line, N. Y. 85,00; D. F. Crown Point, 
N. ¥. 88.00: P. M. South Hero, Vt. $2.00; C. R. Cortland 
Village, N. Y. $1,00; P. W. Malden Bridge, N. Y. 81,00; 
G. P. Wolcottville, Ct. 81,00; P.M. Barre, Vt. 84,00; P.M 
West Edmeston, N. Y. 82,00; P. M. Gorham, N. ¥. 83,00, 
BE. K. De Witt, N. Y. $1.00; J. D. Palmer, Ms. 81,00; 
F.N. A. Oleott, N.Y. 31,00; Mrs. H. Tyringham, South, 
Ms. 81,00; J.C. Fort Ann, N. Y. 31,00; P. M. Warren, 
N. H. $1,00; S. L. Franklin, N. ¥. $1,00; J. N. F. South 
Otselic, N. Y. 81,00; F. E. B. Waddington, N. Y. 81,00; 
J. O.R. West Poultney, Vt. 31,00; A. W.B. Northampion, 
N.Y. 81.00 


Wier, 
In this city, on the 13th inst. Francis Maria, danghter of 
David and Cathurine Giles, aged 9 months 
On the 16th inst. William H on of Wm 
aged) year and3 months 


intant 


Kittle, 
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For the Rural Repository. 
ADDRESS TO POVERTY.* 


On Poverty thy aspect drear 
Has charms peculiar unto me, 
Through many a long and lonesome year 
Unto thy shrine I’ve bent my knee. 


I love thy ancient withered face, 

The rags thy drooping shoulders bear ; 
I’ve oft been lost in thy embrace, 

And crowned me with thy woe and care. 


Thistle and sea-weed round thee spread, 
And many a loathsome thing is thine; 
In roofless hovel, lonely shed, 
Thy votaries’ taste thy charms divine. 


Hail portion of the Son of God, 
Hail portion unto Lazarus given; 
*Tis thine by rough and thorny road, 
To lead thy foilowers unto heaven. 


Oft times in misery’s squallid vale, 
Thy wanderers form a mongrel crew; 
And while the laugh or songs prevail, 
Repose them wet by heaven’s own dew. 


Oft sinking ’neath a wanderer’s doom, 
They feel thy pangs and wish for more ;— 
Then taste a drop to gild the gloom, 
And careless ply life’s weary oar. 


Still conscious though the night appear, 
That gloom precedes the break of day ; 
Brush off the barely starting tear, 
Cheer uptheir hearts and wend their way. 


Thus cheerless still deceived the more, 
While sickness, want, and woe prevail ; 

They thank God for their little store, 
And tell at eve the dismal tale. 


Remembering some how once they were 
With wealth and clustering honors clad ; 
How gave awhile a flight to care, 
Bui now those golden dreams have fled. 


Then hail old ancient Poverty, 
Thy desert form andaspect drear ; 
A welcome homely guest to me, 
Through many along and lonesome year. 


* I confess there is an allusion in these stanzas to the . 


resent state of our country—our homes—our domestic 

earthe—borne down as we be, many of us, steeped in 
poverty to the very tips, and long have been se, yet will 
endure all without a murmur, rather than give up our 
birthright—our Liberty—rather than say to the Rich— 
* we are thy servants, pay us what thou wilt.” Lama 
self taught man, and in these numbers express a sentiment 
common to millions in the like situation—contentment for 
the present, carelessness of the future. 


Ovipius AMERICANUS, 
Hudson, July, 1842. 


For the Rural Repository. 
TO A BEAUTIFUL CHILD. 


BY “ ALETE.” 
I LOVE to gaze upon that brow 
Of Childlike beauty fair, 

I Jove thy sunny smile of joy 

For innocence is there. 


I love to meet those eyes so bright 
With joyous laughing love ; 
For oh! they tell of purity 
As spirits from abov 


a 


— ae 


I love thy clinging fond embrace, 
So affectionate and dear— 

I Jove to hear thee say “1 love,” 
For I know tt is sincere. 


But oh, how oft an anxious fear 
Comes stealing o’er my mind— 
Whene’er I think thou yet must meet 

The coldness of Mankind! 


Communion with the world will chill 
The warmest heart of love— 

Deception makes us doubt each heart 
We cannot fully prove. 


Man’s faith is like the Moon-beams sport 
Upon the ocean’s breast— 

Each wave that heaves beneath its light, 
Forgotten sinks to rest. 


Thus ’mid my onward course in life 
It has ever been with me— 
Yet still my heart breathes forth a prayer, 
May it not be thus with thee! 
Greenport, May 8, 1842. 


For the Rural Repository. 
Mr. Eptror, 


Dear Sin—The following production of the late highly 
gifted “‘ Cuarntes F. Ames,” never having appeared in 
print, is submitted for publication. Your long and warm 
friendship for the man, and ardent esteem of his rare and 
brilliant genius, a part from the intrinsic worth of the 


Song,“ The Last and Saddest,”’ will it is confidently be- > 


lieved secure its admission into your columns. 
THE LAST SONG. 
Tue Harp! the Harp! whose wild notes gave 
Thoughts, feelings, at its owner’s will- 
Which woke to joy in sportive strains, 
Or burst its chords in passion’s train 
Or, at indifference, was still; 
Or poured—dark sorrow to relieve— 
The melting dirge and requiem; 
Or from bright love would oft receive 
Gifts of affection’s pearly gem. 
Its strains—its tone—in silence long 
Unstrung, untuned, have all remained, 
Nor can I now when bid again— 
Ca)l forth a wonted, much loved strain 
So long in sleep and silence chained 
I strike its chords, it wakes no song 
Of promise fair for future years ; 
But one deep tone—oh! full and strong 


To waken memory’s bitter tears. 


Harp of my youth! all thy sweet notes are gone, 
And the dirge and the requiem are left thee alone; 
The dreams thou hast taught me, were fleeting tho’ 
fair, 

And the hopes thou created have melted in air. 

The heartthou bidst love is all desolate and dead, 
And its bright aspiration’s are broken and fled. 
Harp of my youth! thine own glory hath passed, 


And the sung we weave now is our saddestand last. 


We could sing of affections now withered and cold, 

Of joys that are gone, and of bliss that was sold 

At the shrine of ambition—and of high hopes that 
spread 

Their enchantments around and my footsteps misled; 

Spread like the light w all 


. too far to recall. 


ircle till 

Evanescent, they vanisi 

We have sung before now, of Love, Friendship, and 
Truth, 


But their season hath left us, oh! Harp of my youth! 


But why at thy parting should sorrow prevail! 
Why breathe we 
Why grieve we 


the requiem or wake we the wail! 

that in the blest years that have 
flown 

My feelings have varied, and altered thy ton 

When the beauteous and brave, the get lie 


, ; I i sah, i ® 


On the wings of decay are all tending to dust- 

When youth in its bloom, and bright manhood's prime 

Bow down to the wide ruling sceptre of time. 

**'Tis the fiatof Fate’’—nor will I complain— 

Tho’ thy soft notes ne’er soothe my torn bosom again, 

But in years while I’m doomed a lone exile away 

From the scenes which I loved in my being’s young 
day, 

*Midst the fond recollections which memory shall 
keep, 

To solace a bosom that needs may not weep; 

My pastime with thee, and my reft heart alone, 

From the visions of fancy shall never begone! 

And when with emotion my bosom shall swell, 

I'l remember our parting, oh! loved Harp farewell! 


For the Rural Repository. 
THE SLANDERER. 
Good name, in man, and woman, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls: 
W hosteals my purse, steals trash ; ‘tis something, nothing ; 
‘Twas mine, ‘tis his, and has been slave to thousands 
But he that filches frou: me my good name, 
Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.—SuaksPeare. 
Or all vile wretches that infest 
The land on which we tread, 
There’s none we should so much detest, 
And so abhor and dread, 
As him, who meanly brings disgrace 
On innocence, by slanders base. 


He who takes the purse may plead 
Necessity’s demand; 

Perhaps a wife and children need 
Assistance at his hand; 

Despair may prompt him to supply 


By guilt, what honest means deny 


Not so with him who basely tries 
The virtuous to defame, 

For there is nought that justifies 
A deed so rank with shame ; 

To guilt so foul, so dark of hue, 

Not even charity is due. VALGIUs. 


Greenport, July, 1842. 





Notice to Agents. 


We would request all our Agents to endeavor to have 
Subscribers commence with the beginning of the Volume, 
as we have plenty of Numbers from the commencement, 
(June 18, 1842,) and we think it will be to their advantage 
as well as our own for them to Commence at the beginning 
of the volume, and have it complete, instead of two parts, 
which will not answer so well to bind. We have also 
Vol. 11th, 12th, 13th, 16th, 17th and léth of the present size 
for sale bound and unbound, and can furnish a few com- 
plete sets from Vol. 10th to this time if wished, and also 
any of the smaller Volumes but the Ist, and 2d. 





RURAL REPOSITORY, | 


IS PUBLISHED AT HUDSON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. Y¥. BY 
Wim. B. Stoddard. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, 
Original Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches 
Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, 
Usetul Recipes, Poetry, &e It will be published every 
other Saturday, in the Quarto form, every month embet- 
lished with a superior wood engraving, and will contain 
twenty six numbers of eight pages each, with a tithe page 
and index to the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. 

TERMS.—@One Dotlar per annum, INVARIABLY IN AD 
vance. Persons remitting us $5,00, free of postage, shall 
receive S.2 Copies; for 84,00, Ten Copies; for $10.00, 
Tierteen Copies ; for 315,00, Twenty Copies; for $20,00, 
Twenty- Fight Copies, sent to any direction required, for 
one year. In order to save the time of writing the names 
on papers, we will send for $15,000, Twenty- Two Copies, 
and for $20.00, Thirty Copies, for one year matied to one 
address and the amount in one remittance, free of postage. 
We have a few copies of the Ith, 12th, 13th, 16th, 17th, 
and 18th volumes, and any one sending for the 19th volume, 
can bave as many copies of either of the volumes 4s they 
Wish atthe same rate. 

xy No sub-ecription received for less thanone year. Ali 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 
year, until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 


irPOsT MASTERS. are authorised to remit subscrip- 
tions tor a paper, trec of eapconse 


